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heat of the place. ** My dear," her friend replied, "it must 
be the effect of your bustle. What do you stuff it with ?" 
" Hair — horse-hair," was the reply. " Hair ! — mercy onus !" 
says her friend, " it is no wonder you are oppressed — that's a 
kat-and-hot material truly. Why, you should do as I do — 
you do not see me fainting ; and the reason is, that I stuff my 
bustle with hay — new hay !" 

I heard no more, for the ladies, supposing from my eyes that 
I was a listener, changed the topic of conversation, though 
indeed it was not necessary, for at the time I had not the 
slightest notion of what they meant. Time, however, passed 
on most favourably to my wishes — another month, and I should 
have called my Catherine my own. She was on a visit to my 
sister, and I had every opportunity to make myself agreeable. 
We sang together, we talked together, and we danced toge- 
ther. All this would have been very well, but unfortunately 
we also walked together. It was on the last time we ever did 
so that the circumstance occurred which I have now to re- 
late, and which gave the first death-blow to my hopes of hap- 
piness. We were crossing Carlisle-bridge, her dear arm linked 
in mine, when we chanced to meet a female friend ; and wish- 
ing to have a little chat with her without incommoding the 
passengers, we got to the edge of the flag-way, near which at 
the time there was standing an old white horse, totally blind. 
He was a quiet-looking animal, and none of us could have sup- 
posed from his physiognomy that be had any savage propen- 
sity in his nature. But imagine my astonishment and horror 
when I suddenly heard my charmer give a scream that pierced 
me to the very heart ! — and when I perceived that this atro- 
cious old blind brute, having slowly and slyly swayed his head 
round, caught the — how shall I describe it ? — caught my Ca- 
therine — really I can't say how — but he caught her ; and be- 
fore I could extricate her from his jaws, he made a reef in 
her garments such as lady never suffered. Silk gown, petti- 
coat, bustle — everything, in fact, gave way, and left an open- 
ing — a chasm — an exposure, that may perhaps he imagined, 
but cannot be described.* 

As rapidly as I could, of course, I got my fair one into a 
jarvy, and hurried home, the truth gradually opening in my 
mind as to the cause of the disaster— it was, tlia-t the blind 
horse, hungry brute, had been attracted by the smell of my 
Catherine's bustle, made of hay — new hay ! 

Catherine was never the same to me afterwards — she took 
the most invincible dislike to walk with me, or rather, per- 
haps, to be seen in the streets with me. But matters were not 
yet come to the worst, and I had indulged in hopes that she 
would yet be mine. I had however taken a deep aversion to 
bustles, and even determined to wage war upon them to the 
best of my ability. In this spirit, a few days after, I deter- 
mined to wreak my vengeance on my sister's bustle, for I 
found by this time that she too was emulous of being a Hot- 
tentot beauty. Accordingly, having to accompany her and 
my intended wife to a ball, I stole into my sister's room in the 
course of the evening before she went into it to dress, and 
pouncing upon her hated bustle, which lay on her toilet table, 
I inflicted a cut on it with my penknife, and retired. But 
what a mistake did I make ! Alas, it was not my sister's 
bustle, but my Catherine's ! However, we went to the ball, 
and for a time all went smoothly on. I took out my Cathe- 
rine as a partner in the dance ; but imagine my horror when 
I perceived her gradually becoming thinner and thinner — los- 
ing her enbonpoint — as she danced ; and, worse than that, that 
every movement which she described in the figure — the ladies* 
chain, the chassee — was accurately marked — recorded — 
on the chalked floor with — bran ! Oh dear ! reader, pity me : 
was ever man so unfortunate ? This sealed my doom. She 
would never speak to me, or even look at me afterwards. 

But this was not all. My character with the sex — ay, with 
both sexes — was also destroyed. I who had been heretofore, 
as I said, considered as an example of prudence and discre- 
tion for a young man, was now set down as a thoughtless, 
devil-may-care wag, never to do well : the men treated me 
coldly, and the women turned their backs upon me ; and so thus 
in reality they made me what they had supposed I was. It 
was indeed no wonder, for I could never after see a lady with 
a hustle but I felt an irresistible inclination to laughter, and 
this too even on occasions when 1 should have kept a grave 
countenance. If I met a couple of country or other friends in 
the street, and inquired after their family — the cause, perhaps, 
of the mourning in which they were attired — while they were 



telling me of the death of some father, sister 1 , or other rela- 
tive, I to their astonishment would take to laughing, and if 
there was a horse near us, give the lady a drag away to an- 
other situation. And if then I were asked the meaning of this, 
ill-timed mirth, and this singular movement, what could I 
say ? Why, sometimes I made the matter worse by replying, , 
" t)ear madam, it is only to save your bustle from the horse I" 

Stung at length by my misfortunes and the hopelessness of. 
my situation, I became utterly reckless, and only thought of 
carrying out my revenge on the bustles in every way in my. 
power ; and this I must say with some pride I did for a while, 
with good effect. I got a number of the hated articles manu- 
factured for myself, but not, reader, to wear, as you shall 
hear. Oh! no; but whenever I received an invitation to a 
party — which indeed had latterly been seldom sent me — I 
took one of these articles in my pocket, and, watching a fa- 
vourable opportunity when all were engaged in the mazy 
figure of the dance, let it secretly fall amongst them. The 
result may be imagined — ay, reader, imagine it, for I cannot 
describe it with effect. First, the half-suppressed but sU 
multaneous scream of all the ladies as it was held up for a 
claimant ; next, the equally simultaneous movement of the 
ladies' hands, all quickly disengaged from those of their part- 
ners, and not raised up in wonder, but carried down to their — 
bustles ! Never was movement in the dance executed with 
such precision ; and I should be immortalised as the inventor 
of an attitude so expressive of sentiment and of feeling, 

Alas ! this is the only consolation now afforded me in. my 
afflictions : I invented a new attitude — a new movement in the 
quadrille : let others see that it be not forgotten. I am now 
a banished man from all refined society : no lady will appear, 
where that odious Mr Bustle, as they call me, might possibly 
be ; and so no one will admit me inside their doors. I have 
nothing left me, therefore, but to live out my solitary life, 
and vent my execration of bustles in the only place now left 
me — the columns of the Irish Fennv Journal. 



THE COMMON OTTEU. 

The otter varies in size, some adult specimens measuring no 
more than thirty-six inches in length, tail inclusive, while 
others, again, are to be found from four and a half to five 
feet long. The head of the otter is broad and flat ; its muzzle 
is broad, rounded, and blunt ; its eyes small and of a semi- 
circular form ; neck extremely thick, nearly as thick as the 
body ; body long, rounded, and very flexible"; legs short and 
muscular ; feet furnished with five sharp-clawed toes, webbed 
to three-quarters of their extent ; tail long, muscular, some- 
what flattened, and tapering to its extremity. The colour of 
the otter is a deep blackish brown ; the sides of the head, the 
front of the neck, and sometimes the breast, brownish grey. 
The belly is usually, but not invariably, darker than the back ; 
the fur is short, and of two kinds ; the inferior or woolly coat 
is exceedingly fine and close ; the longer hairs are soft and 
glossy, those on the tail rather stiff and bristly. On either 
side of the nose, and just below the chin, are two small light- 
coloured spots. So much for the appearance of the otter ; 
now we come to its dwelling. The otter is common to Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland ; a marine variety is also to be met 
with, differing from the common only in its superior size and 
more furry coat. Some naturalists have set them down as a 
different species : 1 am, however, disposed to regard them as 
a variety merely. 

The native haunt of the otter is the river-bank, where 
amongst the reeds and sedge it forms a deep burrow, in which 
it brings forth and rears its young. Its principal food is fish, 
which it catches with singular dexterity. It lives almost 
wholly in the water, and seldom leaves it except to devour its 
prey ; on land it does not usually remain long at any one 
time, and the slightest alarm is sufficient to cause it to plunge 
into the stream. Yet, natural as seems a watery residence to 
this creature, its hole is perfectly dry ; were it to become 
otherwise, it would be quickly abandoned. Its entrance, in- 
deed, is invariably under water, but its course then points 
upwards into the bank, towards the surface of the earth, and 
it is even provided with several lodges or apartments at dif- 
ferent heights, into which it may retire in case of floods, 
throwing up the earth behind it as it proceeds into the re* 
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cesses of its retreat ; and when it has reached the last and 
most secure chamber, it opens a small hole in the roof for the 
admission of atmospheric air, without which the animal could 
not of course exist many minutes ; and should the flood rise 
so high as to burst into this last place of refuge, the animal 
will open a passage through the roof, and venture forth upon 
land, rather than remain in a damp and muddy bed. During 
severe floods, otters are not unfrequently surprised at some 
distance from the water, and taken. 

In a wild state the otter is fierce and daring, will make a 
determined resistance when attacked by dogs, and being en- 
dued with no inconsiderable strength of jaw, it often punishes 
its assailants terribly. I have myself seen it break the fore- 
leg of a stout terrier. Otter-hunting was in former times a 
favourite amusement even with the nobility, and regular estab- 
lishments of otter-hounds were kept. The animal is now be- 
come scarce, and its pursuit is no longer numbered in our list 
of sports, unless perhaps in Scotland, where, especially in the 
Western Islands, otter-hunting is still extensively practised. 

Otters are easily rendered tame, especially if taken young, 
and may be taught to follow their master like dogs, and even 
to fish for him, cheerfully resigning their prey when taken, 
and dashing into the water in search of more. A man named 
James Campbell, residing near Inverness, had one which fol- 
lowed him wherever he went, unless confined, and would an- 
swer to its name. "When apprehensive of danger from dogs, 
it sought the protection of its master, and would endeavour 
to spring into his arms for greater security. It was fre- 
quently employed in catching fish, and would sometimes take 
eight or ten salmon in a day. If not prevented, it always at- 
tempted to break the fish behind the fin which is next the tail ; 
and as soon as one was taken away, it always dived in pur- 
suit of more. It was equally dexterous at sea-fishing, and 
took great numbers of young cod and other fish. "When tired 
it would refuse to fish any longer, and was then rewarded 
with as much food as it could devour. Having satiated its 
appetite, it always coiled itself up and went to sleep, no mat- 
ter where it was, in which state it was usually carried home. 

Brown relates that a person who kept a tame otter taught 
it to associate with his dogs, who were on jthe most friendly 
terms with it on all occasions, and that it'would follow its 
master in company with its canine friends. This person was 
in the habit of fishing the river with nets, on which occasions 
the otter proved highly useful to him, by going into the water 
and driving trout and other fish towards the net. It was 
very remarkable that dogs accustomed to otter-hunting were 
so far from offering it the least molestation, that they would 
not even hunt any other otter while it remained with them ; 
on which account its owner was forced to part with it. 

The otter is of a most affectionate disposition, as may at 
once be seen from its anxiety respecting its young. Indeed, 
the parental affection of this creature is so powerful that the 
female otter will often suffer herself to be killed rather than 
desert them. Professor Steller says, " Often have I spared 
the lives of the female otters whose young ones I took away. 
They expressed their sorrow by crying like human beings, 
and following me as I was carrying off their young, while they 
called to them for aid with a tone of voice which very much 
resembled the crying of children. When I sat down in the 
snow, they came quite close to me, and attempted to carry off 
their young. On one occasion when I had deprived an otter 
of her progeny, I returned to the place eight days after, and 
found the female sitting by the river listless and desponding, 
who suffered me to kill her on the spot without making any 
attempt to escape. On skinning her I found she was quite 
wasted away from sorrow for the loss of her young." This 
affection which the otter, while in a state of nature, displays 
towards her young, is when in captivity usually transferred 
to her master, or perhaps, as in an instance I shall mention 
by and bye, to some one or other of his domestic animals. As 
an example of the former case I may mention the following :— 
A person named Collins, who lived near Wooler in Northum- 
berland, had a tame otter, which followed him wherever he 
went. He frequently took it to the river to fish for its own 
food, and when satisfied it never failed to return to its mas- 
ter. One day in the absence of Collins, the otter being taken 
out to fish by his son, instead of returning as usual, refused to 
answer to the accustomed call, and was lost. Collins tried 
every means to recover it ; and after several days' search, be- 
ing near the place where his son had lost it, and calling its 
name, to his very great joy the animal came crawling to his 
feet. In the following passage of the " Prsedium Rustlcum" 



of Vaniere, allusion is made to tame otters employed in. fish- 
ing:— 

" Should chance within this dark recess betray 
The tender young, bear quick the prize away ; 
Tamed by thy care the useful brood shall join 
The watery chase, and add their toils to thine ; 
From each close lurking hole shall force away, 
And drive within the nets the silver prey ; 
As the taught hound the nimble stag subdues, 
And o'er the dewy plain the panting hare pursues." 
Mr Macgillivray, in his interesting volume on British Qua- 
drupeds in the Naturalist's Library, mentions several instances 
of otters having been tamed and employed in fishing. Among 
others he relates that a gentleman residing in the Outer He* 
brides had one that supplied itself with food, and regularly 
returned to the house. M'Diarmid, in his " Sketches from 
Nature," enumerates many others. One otter belonging to a 
poor widow, "when led forth plunged into the Urr, and 
brought out all the fish it could find." Another, kept at Cors- 
bie House, Wigtonshire, " evinced a great fondness for goose- 
berries," fondled ** about her keeper s feet like a pup or kit- 
ten, and even seemed inclined to salute her cheek, when per- 
mitted to carry her freedoms so far." A third, belonging to 
Mr Montieth of Carstairs, *' though he frequently stole away 
at night to fish by the pale light of the moon, and associate 
with nis kindred by the river side, his master of course was 
too generous to find any fault with his peculiar mode of spend- 
ing his evening hours. In the morning he was always at his 
post in the kennel, and no animal understood better the secret 
of * keeping his own side of the house,* Indeed his pugnacity 
in this respect gave him a great lift in the favour of the game- 
keeper, who talked of his feats wherever he went, and averred 
besides, that if the best cur that ever ran * only daured to girn* 
at his protege, he would soon * mak his teeth meet through 
him.' To mankind, however, he was much more civil, and 
allowed himself to be gently lifted by the tail, though he ob- 
jected to any interference with his snout, which is probably 
with him the seat of honour." 

Mr Glennon, of Suffolk-street, Dublin, informs me that Mr 
Murray, gamekeeper to his Grace the Duke of Leinster, has 
a tame otter, which enters the water to fish when desired, and 
lays whatever he catches with due submission at his master's 
feet. Mr Glennon further observes, that the affection for his 
owner which this animal exhibits is equal or even superior to that 
of the most faithful dog. The creature follows him wherever 
he goes, will suffer him to lift him up by the tail and carry him 
under his arm just as good-humouredly as would a dog, will 
spring to his knee when he sits at home, and seems in fact 
never happy but when in his company. This otter is well 
able to take care of himself, and fearlessly repels the imperti- 
nent advances of the dogs : with such, however, as treat him 
with fitting respect, he Is on excellent terms. Sometimes Mr 
Murray will hide himself from this animal, which will imme- 
diately, on being set at liberty, search for him with the 
greatest anxiety, running like a terrier dog by the scent. Mr 
Glennon assures me that he has frequently seen the animal 
thus trace the footsteps of its master for a considerable dis- 
tance across several fields, and that too with such precision 
as never in any instance to fail of finding him. 

I myself had once a tame otter, with a detail of whose habits 
and manners I shall now conclude this article. When I first 
obtained the animal she was very young, and not more than 
sixteen inches in length: young as she was, she was very 
fierce, and would bite viciously if any one put his hand near 
the nest of straw in which she was kept. As she grew a little 
older, however, she became more familiarized to the approaches 
of human beings, and would suffer herself to be gently stroked 
upon the back or head ; when tired of being caressed, sho 
would growl in a peculiar manner, and presently use her 
sharp teeth if the warning to let her alone were not attended 
to. In one respect the manners of this animal presented a 
striking contrast to the accounts I had read and heard of other 
tame individuals. She evinced no particular affection for me ; 
she grew tame certainly, but her tameness was rather of a 
general than of an exclusive character : unlike other wild animals 
which I had at different times succeeded in domesticating, this 
cres&ure testified no particular gratitude to her master, and 
whoever fed her, or set her at liberty, was her favourite for the 
time being. She preferred fish to any other diet, and eagerly 
devoured all descriptions, whether taken in fresh or salt 
water, though she certainly preferred the former. She would 
seize the fish between her fore paws, hold it firmly on the 
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f pound, and devour it downwards to the tail, which with the 
ead the dainty animal rejected. When fish could not be 
procured, she would eat, but sparingly, of bread and milk, as 
well as the lean of raw meat ; fat she cOuld on no account be 
prevailed upon to touch. 

Towards other animals my otter for a long period main- 
tained an appearance of perfect indifference. If a dog ap- 
proached her suddenly, she would utter a sharp, whistling 
noise, and betake herself to some place of safety : if pursued, 
she would turn and show fight. If the dog exhibited no symp- 
toms of hostility, she would presently return to her place at 
the fireside, where she would lie basking for hours at a time. 
When I first obtained this animal, there was no water suffi- 
ciently near to where I lived in which I could give her an 
occasional bath; and being apprehensive, that, if entirely 
deprived of an element in which nature had designed her to 
pass so considerable a portion of her existence, she would 
languish and die, I allowed her a tub as a substitute for her 
native river ; and in this she plunged and swam with much 
apparent delight. It was in this manner that I became ac- 
quainted with the curious fact, that the otter, when passing 
along beneath the surface of the water, does not usually 
accomplish its object by swimming, but by walking along the 
bottom, which it can do as securely and with as much rapi- 
dity as it can run on dry land. 

After having had my otter about a year, I changed my 
residence to another quarter of the town, and the stream well 
known to all who have seen Edinburgh as the " Water of 
Leith," flowed past the rere of the house. The creature being 
by this time so tame as to be allowed perfect liberty, I took it 
down one evening to the river, and permited it to disport itself 
for the first time since its capture in a deep and open stream. 
The animal was delighted with the new and refreshing enjoy- 
ment, and I found that a daily swim in the river greatly con- 
duced to its health and happiness. I would sometimes walk for 
nearly a mile along the bank, and the happy and frolicsome 
creature would accompany me by water, and that too so 
rapidly that I could not even by very smart walking keep 
pace with it. On some occasions it caught small fish, such as 
minnows, eels, and occasionally a trout of inconsiderable 
size. When it was only a minnow or a small eel which it 
caught, it would devour it in the water, putting its head for 
that purpose above the surface : when, however, it had made 
a trout its prey, it would come to shore, and devour it more 
at leisure. I strove very assiduously to train this otter to 
fish for me, as I had heard they have sometimes been taught 
to do ; but I never could succeed in this attempt, nor could I 
even prevail upon the animal to give me up at any time the 
fish which she had taken : the moment I approached her to do 
so, as if suspecting my intention, she would at once take to 
the water, and, crossing to the other side of the stream, devour 
her prey in security. This difficulty in training I impute to 
the animal's want of an individual affection for me, for it was 
not affection, but her own pleasure, which induced her to fol- 
low me down the stream ; and she would with equal willing- 
ness follow any other person who happened to release her 
from her box. This absence of affection was probably nothing 
more than peculiarity of disposition in this individual, there 
being numerous instances of a contrary nature upon record. 

Although this otter failed to exhibit those affectionate 
traits of character which have displayed themselves in other 
individuals of her tribe towards the human species, she was 
by no means of a cold or unsocial disposition towards some of 
my smaller domestic animals. With an Angora cat she soon 
after I got her formed a very close friendship, and when in 
the house was unhappy when not in the company of her friend. 
I had one day an opportunity of witnessing a singnlar display 
of attachment on the part of this otter towards the cat : — A 
little terrier dog attacked the latter as she lay by the fire, and 
driving her thence, pursued her under the table, where she 
stood on her defence, spitting and setting up her back in 
defiance : at this instant the otter entered the apartment, and 
no sooner did she perceive what was going on, than she flew 
with much fury and bitterness upon the dog, seized him by the 
face with her teeth, and would doubtless have inflicted a severe 
chastisement upon him, had I not hastened to the rescue, and, 
separating the combatants, expelled the terrier from the room. 

When permitted to wander in the garden, this otter would 
search for grubs, worms, and snails, which she would eat with 
much apparent relish, detaching the latter from their shell 
with surprising quickness and dexterity. She would likewise 
toouat upon the chairs at the window, and catch and eat flies 



— a practice which I have not as yet seen recorded in the 
natural history of this animal. I had this otter in my posses- 
sion nearly two years, and have in the above sketch mentioned 
only a few of its most striking peculiarities. Did I not fear 
encroaching on space which is perhaps the property of an- 
other contributor, I could have carried its history to a much 
greater length. H. D. R. 



KANBOM SKETCHES.— No. II. 

AN AMERICAN NOBLEMAN. 

There reached our city, on the morning of the 29th day of 
July, and sailed from it on the night of the 31st, the most 
remarkable person perhaps by whom our shores have been 
lately visited. Were we to second our own feelings, we would 
apply a higher epithet to William Lloyd Garrison, but we 
have chosen one in which we are persuaded all parties would 
agree who partook of his intercourse, however .much they 
may differ from each other and from him in principle and in 
practice. The object of this short paper is to leave on the 
pages of our literature some record of an extraordinary indi- 
vidual, who is a literary man himself, being the editor and 
proprietor of a successful newspaper published at Boston in 
Massachusetts ; but his name may be best recommended to 
our readers in connection with that of the well-known George 
Thompson, whose eloquence was so powerful an auxiliary to 
the unnumbered petitions which at length wrung from our 
legislature the just but expensive emancipation of the West 
Indian negroes. Community of action and of suffering, as 
pleaders for the rights of the black and coloured population of 
the United States, has rendered, them bosom friends, and 
each has a child called after the name of the other. Thompson 
is now a denizen of the United Kingdom ; but while we 
write, Garrison is crossing the broad Atlantic to encounter 
new dangers : comparatively safe at home, his life is forfeited 
whenever he ventures to pass the moral line of demarcation 
which separates the free from the slave states — forfeited so 
surely as there is a rifle in Kentucky or a bowie knife in 
Alabama. 

We have set Garrison down as "an American nobleman," 
and the " peerage" in which we look for his titles and digni- 
ties is " The Martyr Age of the United States of America," 
by Harriet Martineau — a writer to whom none will deny the 
possession of discrimination, which is all we contend for. 
" William Lloyd Garrison is one of God's nobility — the head 
of the moral aristocracy, whose prerogatives we are contem- 
plating. It is not only that he is invulnerable to injury— that he 
early got the world under his feet in a way which it would have 
made Zeno stroke his beard with a complacency to witness j 
but that in his meekness, his sympathies, his self-forgetful- 
ness, he appears * covered all over with the stars and orders' 
of the spiritual realm whence he derives his dignities and his 
powers. At present he is a marked man wherever he turns. 
The faces of his friends brighten when his step is heard : the 
people of colour almost kneel to him ; and the rest of society 
jeers, pelts, and execrates him. Amidst all this, his gladsome 
life rolls on, ' too busy to be anxious, and too loving to be 
sad.' He springs from his bed singing at sunrise ; and if 
during the day tears should cloud his serenity, they are never 
shed for himself. His countenance of steady compassion gives 
hope to the oppressed, who look to him as the Jews looked 
to Moses*. It was this serene countenance, saint-like in its 
earnestness and purity, that a man bought at a print-shop, 
where it was exposed without a name, and hung up as the 
most apostolic face he ever saw. It does not alter the case 
that the man took it out of the frame, and hid it when he 
found that it was Garrison who had been adorning his 
parlour." And he can be no common man of whom it is 
recorded in the work to which we have already alluded, that, 
on starting a newspaper for the advocacy of abolition princi- 

fjles, "Garrison and his friend Knapp, a printer, were ere 
ong living in a garret, on bread and water, expending all 
their spare earnings and time on the publication, and that 
when it sold particularly well (says Knapp), we treated 
ourselves with a bowl of milk."— The Martyr Age of the 
United States of America, p. 5. 

As we are not writing his memoir, we refer such of our 
readers as may be curious to inquire further into the subject 
to the pamphlet just cited, and to the chapter headed " Gar- 
rison," in the work on America by the same writer. To one 
extraordinary feature of his character, however, we cannot 
forbear adverting. He belongs to a society instituted for the 



